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DIRECTIONS  1968 


The  professional  art  college,  like  any  educational  institution,  has  many  functions: 
to  impart  knowledge,  to  question  values  and  to  raise  questions  of  value,  to  measure 
the  scope  of  its  disciplines  and,  where  possible,  to  enlarge  such  measure.  Clearly, 
by  attempting  the  latter,  much  of  the  former  is  attained. 

Some  years  ago,  T.  S.  Eliot  suggested  that  "time  past  and  time  future  are  perhaps 
contained  in  the  present."  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  this  proposition  can  be  stated 
even  more  strongly.  Indeed,  as  history  repeatedly  assures  us,  the  creative  vitality 
of  every  future,  now  past,  was  to  be  discerned  in  the  roots  of  its  own  present.  Such  at 
least  is  one  premise  of  the  present  exhibition. 

A  second  assumption  is  that  the  peer  group  in  each  discipline,  the  practicing  art- 
ists and  designers  who  are  also  the  teachers,  are  the  most  qualified,  as  well  as  the 
most  able,  to  identify  the  substantive  directions  of  their  own  time. 

To  this  end  the  Director  of  each  major  department  of  the  College  was  asked  to 
choose  for  exhibition  the  work  of  a  single  artist  or  designer  —  whether  in  affirma- 
tion of  present  value,  or  to  assert  a  significant  direction  for  the  future.  This  exhibi- 
tion, DIRECTIONS  1968,  is  the  result. 

George  R.  Bunker,  Dean  of  Faculty 
Philadelphia  College  of  Art,  January  12  -  February  9,  1968 
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THOMAS  B.  ALLEN 


I  first  became  aware  of  Tom  Allen's  work  through  an  album  cover  he  made  for  Co- 
lumbia Records,  "The  Jazz  Odyssey  of  James  Rushing,  Esq.,  Buck  Clayton  and  His 
Orchestra,"  done  in  egg  tempera  in  which,  in  a  beautifully  symbolic  and  moody 
way,  he  depicted  the  wandering  activity  of  the  Jazz  musician.  A  few  years  later,  I 
encountered  the  wonderful  diary  notebook  he  illustrated  for  CBS — what  a  delight  it 
was  to  wander  backstage  at  the  studios  through  those  drawings  in  pen  and  wash 
which  so  transcend  routine  illustration,  both  in  craft  and  concept. 

The  work  he  has  done  for  Abbot  Laboratories'  magazine  What's  New  for  an  article 
on  narcotics  psychotherapy  is  some  of  his  finest,  and  his  series  of  illustrations  for 
Esquire  depicting  the  on-location  shooting  of  "The  Misfits"  was  one  of  the  best  ex- 
amples of  an  artist  working  on  film-publicity  that  I  have  ever  seen. 

Anonymity  is  not  his  cup  of  tea.  Allen's  work  on  a  page  is  immediately  recognizable. 
One  sees  his  special  mode  of  involvement  with  the  communicative  purpose  to  which 
the  illustration  is  put.  The  kind  of  endeavor  Allen  has  been  concerned  with  elicits 
my  admiration  because  it  exemplifies  perfectly  the  contiguities  which  should  exist 
between  painting  and  illustration. 

Albert  Gold,  Director,  Illustration  Department 
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ARMAND   MEDNICK 


I  admire  the  work  of  Armand  Mednick.  I  enjoy  its  sensitivity  to  aspects  of  time  and 
its  restrained  mastery  of  process.  I  envy  his  capacity  to  make  pottery  which  honors 
and  transcends  limits — pottery  which  is  assertive  and  suffused  with  spirit,  and  yet 
modest.  I  respect  the  quality  of  his  continued  search  and  see  his  work  as  a  clear 
testament  to  the  value  of  the  artist's  quest  for  self  definition. 


William  Daley,  Director,  Craft  Department 


RELIEF  POT,  Stoneware 


ODES  OF  ANACREON,  collage 
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LENORE  TAWNEY 


Lenore  Tawney's  work  is  filled  with  secrets.  These  mysteries  are  both  the  gifts  of 
her  vision  and  those  qualities  which  contribute  to  its  distinction.  Her  adherence  to 
a  highly  personal  vocabulary  is  without  distractions.  There  is  always  surprise  in  the 
content  of  her  work,  as  well  as  in  the  media  she  uses  to  manifest  it:  this  makes  cate- 
gorization of  her  imagery  inconvenient.  One  must,  therefore,  confront  the  work  and 
experience  its  nuances,  unarmed  with  labels. 

Materials  are  important  to  Lenore  Tawney;  often  they  are  taken  from  nature  literally 
and  provoke  a  particular  work.  Materials  are  never  overbearing,  however,  and  en- 
dowed with  her  particular  magic,  serve  her  aims  while  retaining  their  dignity.  Neither 
the  variety  of  media  nor  the  seeming  ease  with  which  they  are  used  are  as  remark- 
able as  the  understanding  of  the  inherent  qualities  of  each,  and  the  capacity  to  place 
them  in  unfamiliar  situations.  When  taking  part  in  the  dialogue  of  her  work,  it  be- 
comes apparent  that  no  single  piece  could  have  been  done  in  any  other  material. 

When  Miss  Tawney  weaves,  she  is  sculpting,  and  there  is  an  understanding  of  the 
fibre  that  made  the  cloth  to  mold  it.  The  result  is  sculpture,  the  medium  is  cloth  and 
the  technique  is  weaving.  The  boxes,  on  the  other  hand,  begin  from  another  point  of 
view.  String  now  does  not  build  form,  but  is  encased  or  used  in  combination  with 
other  elements  to  direct  the  eye,  create  a  tension,  or  make  a  game  by  building  lay- 
ers of  intermeshed  fibres  into  a  puzzle. 

The  affinity  for  the  fibre-like  line  appears  in  the  collages  of  printed  pages  cut  into 
strips  and  arranged  in  rows — yet  the  necessity  for  paper  is  unquestionable.  The  ink 
drawings,  too,  with  their  myriads  of  strand-like  lines  originate  from  the  complexities 
of  the  structural  aspects  of  cloth,  but  convey  thoughts  quite  apart  from  their  literal 
sources. 

It  is  the  scope  of  Miss  Tawney's  point  of  view  that  makes  her  presence  in  this  ex- 
hibition so  desirable. 

Harry  Soviak,  Acting  Director,  Fabric  Design  Department 


JACQUELINE  S.  CASEY 


In  a  Princeton  alumni  bulletin  of  several  years  ago,  Susanne  Langer  wrote  that  she 
thought  the  artists  who  would  be  most  remembered  from  our  era  are  those  (name- 
less ones)  who  achieve  a  functional  and  humane  street  lighting.  The  anonymous 
designer  who  solves  a  definable  problem  in  a  practical  way  does  put  many  profes- 
sional designers  to  shame.  Listening  to  a  problem,  questioning  it,  sensing  its  com- 
ponents; reducing  the  accrued  possibilities  to  a  central  answer  while  fighting  the 
temptation  to  merely  impress  or  to  appropriate  cheaply  the  styles  of  others;  feeling 
deeply  and  yet  retaining  a  capacity  for  objectivity  about  those  feelings — how  many 
designers  bearing  the  name  are  really  capable  of  all  this? 

Jacqueline  Casey  is  endowed  with  such  capability. 

Graphic  design  is  like  street  lighting;  there  is  an  objective  problem  to  solve,  it  is 
worth  solving,  and  it  can  be  solved  humanely  and  beautifully.  Mrs.  Casey's  work  re- 
flects great  respect  for  the  intrinsic  nature  of  the  information  to  be  conveyed,  genu- 
ine humor,  unforced  emotion,  compact  unity  and  precise  craftsmanship.  It  is  fed 
but  unburdened  by  tradition. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  discover  such  a  personal  yet  objective  stance  in  the  midst  of  the 
intolerable  proliferation,  confusion  and  affectation  of  so  many  of  today's  communi- 
cations devices.  Jacqueline  Casey's  work  is  free  of  clamor  for  the  look  of  freedom: 
we  can  be  surprised  to  find  what  subtleties  of  rhythm  and  color  are  common  to  all 
things  where  choice  and  chance  form  inextricable  but  decipherable  complements. 

Kenneth  Hiebert,  Acting  Director,  Graphic  Design  Department 
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MUSIC  AT  MIT,  graphic  design 


Hill  IQI^   AT  liillT                                 BEETHOVEN                      MIT  CHORAL  SOCIETY 
IVIiiOIV^  M  1    IVII  1                                 MISSA  SOLEMN  IS           AND  GLEE  CLUB 

WITH  ORCHESTRA 
AND  SOLOISTS 
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WARREN   PLAINER 


The  term  environmental  design  implies  a  concept  of  the  total  external  conditions 
and  Infuences  which  affect  the  life  and  development  of  man.  The  Environmental  De- 
sign Department's  basic  concern  is  to  learn  how  to  adapt  the  environment  to  human 
requirements.  This,  of  course,  necessitates  an  understanding  of  both  the  physical 
and  psychological  needs  of  man. 

The  attitudes  and  accomplishments  of  Warren  Platner,  architect,  interior,  industrial 
and  furniture  designer,  planner  and  craftsman,  exemplify  the  total  approach  to  de- 
sign so  vital  to  understanding  and  satisfying  the  needs  of  today's  sophisticated  so- 
cieties. 

Typical  of  Warren  Platner's  total  approach  is  his  interior  design  for  the  ground  floor 
restaurant  in  the  CBS  building  in  New  York  City,  which  includes  the  design  of  furni- 
ture, lighting  fixtures,  china,  flatware,  and  fabrics.  The  result  is  an  environment  inte- 
grated down  to  the  smallest  detail. 

Although  he  has  designed  many  custom  pieces,  the  Platner  Collection  for  Knoll  As- 
sociates, Inc.,  was  Warren  Platner's  first  venture  into  production  line  furniture.  Out 
of  commitment  to  his  philosophy  of  total  design,  Mr.  Platner  has  been  known  to  de- 
velop new  materials,  finishes  or  production  techniques  in  order  to  solve  problems 
in  past  projects. 

The  diversity  of  design  accomplishments  by  Warren  Platner  and  the  facility  with 
which  he  carries  out  his  numerous  projects  must  certainly  be  an  inspiration  to  fel- 
low associates  and  to  the  fortunate  individuals  who  live  with  his  designs. 

Joseph  McGee,  Director,  Environmental  Design  Department 
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Sculptured  wire  lounge  chair,  Platner  Collection,  Knoll  Associates 


PORTRAIT  OF  THE  ARTIST  AS  AN   OLD  JEW,  intaglio 


MOISHE  SMITH 


THE  15th  NATIONAL  PRINT  EXHIBITION  WITH  AN  ETCHING  BY  MOISHE  SMITH 


cacophonic  Imagery,  deaf- 
ening        optically 
muscular  mordancy         forty  hour  bites 

a-pox-acrylic,  high,  low 
no  relief,  welding  a 
technical  mish-nesch 

bravura  buri- 

nation         real  Bosse! 

Mad-ave  intrudes  in 
mega-ton  stones 

gauffrage,  the  photo  schtick 
i  hear  Bill  Hayter  screaming 


no  day-glo  calendar 
"Paysage"  an  etching 

Van  Rijn,  Gelee 
Corot  and  Pissarro 

light  years  from  Iowa 
(he's)  his  own  man 

his  influence  making 

it  with  other  artists'  plates 


Jerome  Kaplan,  Director,  Printmaking  Department 
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ALFRED   LESLIE 


Alfred  Leslie's  paintings  are  about  how  one  can  paint  a  figure  or  a  figuration;  they 
are  also  about  how  one  can  see  a  figure  or  a  figuration.  They  are  aware  of  the 
painting  as  object  and  the  object  as  object.  They  face  the  problem  of  specificity 
and  what  happens  when  one  confronts  a  specific,  unique  person  and  how  one  can 
adjust  and  adapt  to  this  most  particular  experience.  Leslie's  paintings  remind  us  of 
the  strangeness  of  confrontation,  its  seriousness  and  its  depth. 

Today,  no  one  knows  what  a  figure  should  look  like,  what  a  figure  does  look  like. 
This  knowledge,  the  bitter  starting  point  of  most  good  painters  today,  turns  out  to 
be  the  very  proof  of  the  value  of  the  attempt  to  find  out.  It  is  one  of  the  classic  occu- 
pations of  man  to  define  and  to  make  images  of  himself  anew  in  the  light  of  what 
has  happened  to  him.  He  watches  his  image  of  himself  wither  into  obscurity  and  ir- 
relevance and  after  pretending  for  a  while  that  this  is  not  so,  takes  steps  to  set  the 
image  right.  (Usually  he  succeeds  only  in  establishing  favorable  conditions — outfit- 
ting himself  with  the  proper  equipment  for  his  task,  he  finds  it  is  too  late,  and  passes 
on  what  he  has  acquired.)  No  image  is  the  final  image. 

Leslie's  paintings  are  about  now.  They  draw  attention  to  strange  blendings  (i.e., 
John  Singleton  Copley  and  the  Greek  Kouroi)  and  make  these  fusions  bear  witness 
for  us.  They  point  out  the  incredible  complexity  of  directness — and  a  direction. 

Larry  Day,  Morris  Berd,  Co-Directors,  Painting  Department 
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JUDY  DUBOFF,  synthetic  polymer  on  canvas 


RICHARD  WURMAN 


It  has  been  suggested  that  design  must  become  an  environmental  science,  for  the 
designer,  through  his  skills,  supplies  aesthetic  solidity  and  form  to  objects  which 
ultimately  make  up  the  human  environment.  The  technological  age  has  provided 
designers  with  unlimited  tools  through  industrial  processes,  materials,  and  tech- 
niques, while  its  social  sciences  have  provided  him  with  great  quantities  of  infor- 
mation concerning  human  behavior.  The  designer  serves  at  the  interface  of  society, 
where  human  and  technological  elements  meet.  Working  not  only  with  procedural 
methods,  but  also  with  industrialists,  politicians,  and  legislators,  the  designer  must 
devise  new  ways  to  understand,  organize  and  store  quantities  of  complex  informa- 
tion and  data  which  must  also  be  readily  retrievable. 

The  Industrial  Design  Department  has  chosen  the  work  of  Richard  Wurman  (Murphy, 
Levy,  Wurman,  Architects)  as  outstanding  in  its  approach  to  the  development  of  vis- 
ual systems  for  the  organization  of  such  complex  industrial  and  demographic  ma- 
terial. Mr.  Wurman,  an  architect  by  profession,  has  involved  himself  in  the  problems 
of  real  human  needs  and  striven  for  a  synthesis  of  science  and  art  to  provide  access 
to  information  which  can  be  used  in  creative  designs  uniquely  appropriate  to  those 
needs. 

Marshall  Corazza,  Acting  Director,  Industrial  Design  Department 
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Illustration  from  URBAN  ATLAS:  20  AMERICAN  CITIES 
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NEW  YORK 


Color  photograph 


SCOTT  HYDE 


Photography  has  been,  from  its  beginnings,  a  popular  art  form.  Rapid  progress  in 
technology  has  made  the  materials  of  photography  readily  available.  Generations 
of  photographers  have  been  fascinated  v\/ith  the  process,  and  with  the  stunning 
things  it  can  do — halt  the  passage  of  time,  record  unseen  or  transitory  phenomena, 
depict  incredible  detail.  Through  the  years,  however,  the  technique  of  the  craft  has 
remained  essentially  the  same:  an  image  based  on  the  interaction  of  light  and  the 
chemistry  of  silver  compounds. 

Scott  Hyde,  seeking  to  overcome  the  vagaries  of  change  which  time  brings  to  the 
fugitive  dyes  used  in  color  photography,  has  realized  greater  implications  in  his 
search.  Inevitably,  changes  in  technology  produce  changes  in  concepts  arising 
from  the  use  of  that  technology.  The  change  from  a  final  image  made  by  dye  and 
silver  chemistry  to  an  image  made  by  more  permanent  pigments  and  different 
physical  procedures,  posits  an  image  of  different  content  and  different  formal 
considerations  in  photography. 

To  undertake  an  attack  on  the  traditional  aspects  of  photography  deserves  mention, 
to  succeed  deserves  even  more. 

The  photographs  of  Scott  Hyde  show  no  self-consciousness.  He  has  fused  a  new 
image  and  a  new  technology,  but  there  is  no  bombast,  no  exploitation.  Instead,  the 
methods  and  materials  serve  a  higher  purpose,  and  there  exists  a  calmness  and  re- 
straint of  expression  not  often  seen  in  color  photography.  A  fusion  of  images  is  easily 
possible,  but  seldom  realized  with  the  subtlety  and  organization  which  sets  aside 
the  work  of  Scott  Hyde. 

Sol  Mednick,  Director,  Photography  and  Film  Department 
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TOM  DOYLE 


It  seems  to  me  that  everybody  at  one  time  wants  to  know  a  good  thing  from  a  bad 
thing,  as  though  if  we  did  we  could  make  our  thing  good.  It  takes  time  to  give  up  this 
search  for  security  and  to  substitute  in  its  place  a  search  for  activity  through  which 
we  can  extend  our  awareness.  There  are  many  misleading  dead-ends  to  be  con- 
fronted, such  as  'is  it  new?'  or  'is  it  old?'  Sculpture  is  so  complex  and  many-faceted 
and  we  are  so  complex  and  many-sided  that  it  becomes  a  difficult  task  just  to  dis- 
cover when  we  are  truly  affected. 

Tom  Doyle's  sculpture  affects  me.  His  work  encourages  me  to  explore  space  within 
formalism,  specificity  within  systems  and  image  within  structure.  I  react  to  these 
polarities.  I  am  affected  by  them.  Perhaps  you  are  too:  you  have  to  look  at  his  sculp- 
ture. 

Dennis  Leon,  Director,  Sculpture  Department 
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OVER  OWL'S  CREEK,  steel,  wood  and  linoleum 


GEORGE  PAPPAS 


I  remember  that  on  several  occasions,  while  working  with  George  Pappas  on  an  ex- 
hibition, he  would,  by  very  simple  spontaneous  gestures,  demonstrate  his  remark- 
able gift  of  humor  and  irreverence  for  the  established  aesthetic  standard.  A  deli- 
cately balanced  exhibit  of  art  forms,  positioned  in  space  and  superbly  delineated 
with  light,  would  be  completed  abruptly  by  the  nailing  of  a  dirty  sneaker  to  the  wall 
in  a  central  position  of  the  exhibit,  or  a  crumpled  paper  bag,  or  his  new  striped  tie. 

After  years  of  working  with  pigment,  he  deliberately  began  to  juxtapose  his  paint- 
ings (which  grew  progressively  smaller  over  a  five  year  period)  against  found  or 
seemingly  unrelated  forms  and  objects. 

To  the  dismay  of  his  more  conventionally-minded  and  concerned  friends,  he  con- 
tinues to  pursue  this  private  search  (within  one  or  several  media)  for  an  aesthetic 
correspondence  and  conclusion  by  striking  sparks  between  two  or  more  unlike  ele- 
ments. The  products  of  this  new  visual  chemistry  are  often  notable  failures,  but  no 
more  so  than  the  professed  successes  of  many  artists.  And  all  the  time  the  intensity 
of  the  pursuit  is  counterpoised  with  Klee-like  traces  of  whimsy  and  nonsense  that 
reach  the  private  nerve  endings  of  his  audience,  and  which  both  please  and  disturb. 

John  W.  Cataldo,  Director,  Art  Education  Department 
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Ceramic  sculpture 


BIOGRAPHIES 


THOMAS   B.   ALLEN 

Thomas  Allen  was  born  in  Nashville,  Tennessee,  in  1928.  He  studied  at  the  Art  Insti- 
tute of  Chicago,  and  has  travelled  extensively  in  Central  America,  Mexico,  Hawaii 
and  the  Caribbean.  He  now  lives  near  Carmel,  New  York,  with  his  wife  and  two  chil- 
dren, and  is  a  faculty  member  of  the  School  of  Visual  Arts. 

Mr.  Allen's  work  has  appeared  in  Sports  Illustrated,  Life,  McCalls,  Redbook,  Es- 
quire, and  Playboy  magazines,  and  in  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  and  has  been 
shown  widely  in  the  United  States,  Europe  and  Asia. 

He  received  the  Edward  Ryerson  Fellowship  for  Painting  from  the  Art  Institute  of 
Chicago  in  1952,  Gold  Medals  from  the  New  York  Art  Directors  Club  in  1958  and 
1959,  and  a  Gold  Medal  from  the  Society  of  Illustrators  Club  in  1960. 


JACQUELINE  S.   CASEY 

Jacqueline  S.  Casey  is  trained  in  painting,  drawing  and  photography,  and  has  a 
Certificate  in  Fashion  Design  and  Illustration  and  a  BFA  from  the  Massachusetts 
College  of  Art.  She  has  worked  in  advertising  and  fashion  illustration,  as  art  director 
for  R.  H.  Whites  in  Boston  and  as  production  manager  for  Register  Publications. 
Since  1955,  she  has  worked  as  Graphic  Designer  at  M.I.T.  in  the  Office  of  Publi- 
cations. 

Mrs.  Casey's  work  has  been  exhibited  at  the  Type  Directors  Club  of  New  York,  the 
Boston  Art  Directors  Club,  the  London  School  of  Graphic  Arts  and  Printing,  the 
American  Alumni  Council,  Cornell  University,  and  the  Exhibition  of  American 
Graphic  Design  in  Frankfurt. 


TOM   DOYLE 

Tom  Doyle  studied  at  Miami  University  and  Ohio  State  University  where  he  received 
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his  BFA  and  MA.  He  has  been  an  instructor  at  the  Brooklyn  IVluseum  Art  School, 
and  at  the  New  School  for  Social  Research  from  1960  to  the  present. 

Mr.  Doyle  has  had  one-man  shows  in  both  Europe  and  the  United  States.  His  work 
has  been  included  in  group  exhibitions  at  Ohio  State  University,  Cornell  Univer- 
sity, the  International  Exhibit  of  Contemporary  Painting  and  Sculpture  at  the  Carne- 
gie Institute,  the  Seattle  World's  Fair  (1963),  Brandeis  University,  the  Kunsthalle, 
Berne,  Switzerland,  the  Los  Angeles  County  Museum  of  Art,  and  the  Philadelphia 
Musuem  of  Art.  Mr.  Doyle's  sculpture  is  in  private  collections  both  in  the  United 
States  and  abroad,  and  has  been  the  subject  of  two  articles  in  "Arts"  magazine. 


SCOTT  HYDE 

Scott  Hyde  was  born  in  Montevideo,  Minnesota,  in  1926  and  studied  photography 
at  the  Art  Center  Schoolin  Los  Angeles.  In  1947,  he  moved  to  New  York  City, 
where  he  studied  at  the  Art  Students  League  and  at  Columbia  University.  Between 
1947  and  1956,  he  served  as  staff  photographer  for  Conde-Nast  Publications  and 
Street  and  Smith  Publications.  From  1956  to  the  present,  Mr.  Hyde  has  been  work- 
ing as  a  free-lance  photographer.  In  1965,  he  received  a  Guggenheim  Fellowship. 

Scott  Hyde's  work  has  been  shown  at  the  Museum  of  Modern  Art,  the  Centre  Cul- 
turel  Americain  in  Paris,  and  the  Eastman  Kodak  Pavilion  of  the  1965  New  York 
World's  Fair.  Mr.  Hyde's  prints  are  in  many  private  collections  and  at  George  East- 
man House,  the  Museum  of  Modern  Art,  the  Museum  of  the  City  of  New  York,  and 
the  Columbia  Broadcasting  System. 


ALFRED   LESLIE 

Alfred  Leslie  was  born  in  New  York  City  in  1927.  He  had  his  first  one-man  show 

when  he  was  23,  which  was  rapidly  followed  by  four  more  in  as  many  years. 

Within  ten  years,  his  work  was  being  shown  at  all  major  national  and  international 
group  exhibits;  in  1959  he  was  exhibited  at  the  Museum  of  Modern  Art,  and  in  1961 
his  paintings  were  shown  at  the  Modern  Museum  of  Stockholm,  with  Jasper  Johns, 
Rauschenberg  and  Stankieviez.  But  Mr.  Leslie  was  also  active  in  other  creative 
areas:  in  1959  he  made  a  film,  "Pull  My  Daisy",  and  in  1960  he  published  "Hasty 
Papers." 
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In  1961,  he  left  abstraction  to  paint  pictures  of  people  and  specific  events.  In  1964, 
CBS  made  a  documentary  about  his  painting  "Family,"  a  work  ten  feet  high  and 
seven  feet  wide  which  consisted  of  three  profiles  of  his  wife,  his  son  and  himself.  In 
that  same  year,  he  made  a  second  film,  "The  Last  Clean  Shirt." 

In  1966,  Mr.  Leslie's  studio  was  destroyed  by  a  fire  in  which  he  lost  all  his  works  of 
the  preceding  five  years  plus  many  of  his  early  paintings.  Of  the  twenty  major  works 
that  were  destroyed,  the  smallest  was  9'  by  6V2',  and  the  largest  (a  self-portrait)  was 
15  feet  high. 


ARMAND   MEDNICK 

Armand  Mednick  was  born  in  Bruxelles,  Belgium,  in  1933.  He  came  to  the  United 
States  in  1947  and  later  studied  at  the  Tyler  School  of  Fine  Art.  His  studies  were 
interrupted  by  a  tour  of  duty  in  the  U..S  Army,  where  he  served  as  an  interpreter.  He 
returned  to  the  Tyler  School  as  a  Ceramics  and  Printmaking  major,  and  received 
a  BFA  and  a  B.Sc.  in  Education.  He  went  on  to  the  New  York  State  College  of  Ce- 
ramics at  Alfred  University,  where  he  studied  under  Theodore  Randall  and  received 
hisMFAin  1960. 

Mr.  Mednick  has  exhibited  widely  in  the  United  States,  both  individually  and  in 
group  shows,  including  the  Philadelphia  Museum  of  Art,  Scripps  College  in  Clare- 
mont,  California,  and  at  Gallery  1015.  He  has  taught  extensively  as  well,  and  is  at 
present  Head  of  the  Art  Department  and  of  the  Language  Department  at  the  Oak 
Lane  Day  School  in  Glenside,  Pennsylvania.  He  lives  at  Doylestown  with  his  wife 
and  three  children. 


GEORGE  PAPPAS 

George  Pappas  received  his  education  at  the  Massachusetts  College  of  Art,  Harvard 
University,  M.I.T.,  and  the  Pennsylvania  State  University.  He  is  at  present  Associate 
Professor  of  Art  Education  at  the  University  of  South  Florida. 

He  has  exhibited  widely  throughout  the  United  States,  in  nine  one-man  shows  and 
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more  than  thirty  major  group  exhibitions  in  the  past  ten  years.  Mr.  Pappas  is  the  co- 
author of  Design  Its  Form  and  Function,  and  the  author  of  numerous  articles  on 
ceramics,  drawing,  design,  and  art  education;  he  is  Contributing  Fine  Arts  Editor  to 
"School  Arts"  magazine,  and  has  served  as  graphic  designer  for  "Everyday  Arts" 
magazine. 


WARREN   PLATNER 

Warren  Platner,  A.I. A.,  studied  architecture  at  Cornell  University.  His  professional 
awards  include  the  Rome  Prize  in  Architecture,  the  Advanced  Research  Fulbright 
Award  in  architecture  and  the  Graham  Foundation  for  Advanced  Studies  in  the  Fine 
Arts  Award  in  design. 

As  a  member  of  Eero  Saarinen  and  Associates,  Mr.  Platner  was  involved  in  creat- 
ing some  of  the  most  prominent  architectural  landmarks  in  recent  years.  Working 
with  the  firm  of  Kevin  Roche,  John  Dinkeloo  and  Associates,  successors  to  the 
Saarinen  firm,  Mr.  Platner  recently  completed  the  interior  and  furnishings  of  the 
Ford  Foundation  Headquarters  Building  in  New  York  City. 

Mr.  Platner  has  also  lent  his  architectural  talents  to  the  terminal  at  the  Dulles  Air- 
port, the  American  Embassy  in  London,  research  laboratories  for  Bell  Telephone, 
the  General  Motors  Technical  Center  in  Detroit,  the  Repertory  Theatre  at  Lincoln 
Center  and,  among  many  university  and  college  buildings,  Morse  and  Stiles  Col- 
leges at  Yale  University. 

Recent  designs  for  furniture  production  now  in  manufacture  include  the  Platner 
Collection  for  Knoll  Associates,  Inc.,  and  two  new  collections  for  the  Lehigh  Furni- 
ture Corporation. 


MOISHE  SMITH 

Moishe  Smith  was  born  in  Chicago,  Illinois,  in  1929.  He  received  his  BA  from  the 

New  School,  and  his  MFA  and  MA  from  the  State  University  of  Iowa. 

He  has  taught  at  Southern  Illinois  University,  Stout  State  University  and  the  Univer- 
sity of  Wisconsin.  He  spent  two  years  (1959-1961)  in  Italy  on  a  Fulbright  Grant.  He 
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is  now  back  in  Europe  on  a  Guggenheim  Fellowship  which  he  received  in  1967. 

His  prints  are  in  the  permanent  collections  of  scores  of  museums,  universities  and 
libraries  both  here  and  abroad.  He  has  had  over  twenty  one-man  shows,  and  has 
been  awarded  well  over  that  number  of  prizes  for  his  prints. 


LENORE  TAWNEY 

Born  in  Lorain,  Ohio,  Lenore  Tawney  received  her  training  at  the  University  of  Illi- 
nois and  the  Institute  of  Design.  She  studied  sculpture  and  drawing  with  Archipenko 
there,  in  Woodstock,  New  York,  and  later  at  his  Chicago  studio.  In  1954,  she  studied 
tapestry  weaving  with  Martta  Taipale  of  Finland.  Miss  Tawney  worked  in  weaving  for 
ten  years;  in  1964  she  began  drawing,  then,  in  1965,  she  started  making  small  col- 
lages. 

Miss  Tawney  has  exhibited  at  the  Brussels  World's  Fair  (1959),  at  the  Staten  Island 
Museum,  at  the  Art  Institute  of  Chicago,  at  the  Museum  of  Contemporary  Crafts  in 
New  York,  at  the  Seattle  World's  Fair,  the  Bellas  Artes  de  Caracas,  Venezuela,  and 
the  Kunstgewerbe  Museum  in  Zurich.  Her  work  is  in  the  collections  of  the  Museum 
of  Contemporary  Craft  in  New  York,  the  Museum  of  Modern  Art,  the  Kunstgewerbe 
Museum  in  Zurich,  and  the  University  of  Southern  Illinois  at  Edwardsville. 


RICHARD  WURMAN 

Richard  Wurman,  A.I. A.,  is  a  partner  in  the  firm  of  Murphy,  Levy,  Wurman,  Architec- 
ture/Urban Planning,  in  Philadelphia.  He  has  served  on  the  faculties  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania,  Princeton  University,  North  Carolina  University  at  Raleigh, 
and  Washington  University,  and  has  lectured  and  conducted  seminars  at  colleges 
and  universities  in  the  United  States,  Canada,  and  Puerto  Rico. 

Mr.  Wurman  is  the  author  of  The  City,  Form  and  Intent,  The  Notebooks  and  Draw- 
ings of  Louis  I.  Kahn,  and  Urban  Atlas:  20  American  Cities.  He  has  been  the  recipi- 
ent of  numerous  awards  and  grants,  among  them:  Theophilus  Parsons  Chandler 
Fellowship  for  Europe;  Graham  Fellow,  Graham  Foundation  for  Advanced  Studies 
in  the  Fine  Arts;  Twentieth  Century  Fund  Grant;  Outstanding  Faculty  Award,  School 
of  Design,  North  Carolina  University,  and  he  was  twice  winner  of  the  James  Smythe 
Warner  Award. 
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This  catalogue  has  been  prepared  at  the  Philadelphia  College  of  Art,  Broad  and  Pine  Streets, 
Philadelphia.  Designer:  Richard  Hood.  Editor:  Nancy  Smith.  It  is  set  in  12  pt.  Helvetica  by  Brown 
Royal  and  printed  on  Warrens  Lusterkote  1-Side  Cover  10  pt.  Text,  100  lb.  Howard  Wove  Offset 
by  the  Kraft  Printing  Co. 
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